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NATIVE  HOUSING:  SHORTAGES  AND  STRUGGLES 


The  idea  of  home  can  evoke  a  myriad 

of  images,  emotions,  and  stories  for  all 

of  us.  Home  is  where  we  hve,  home  is 

where  we  teach  our  children,  home  can 

be  our  solace  and  refuge.  In  the  histo- 

ry  of  Native  Americans  over  the  last 

few  centuries,  the  idea  of  home  may 

lead  to  reflections  on  stolen  home- 

lands,  forced  migrations,  or  the  impor- 

tance  of  home  life  in  the  continuation  ||^ 

of  language  and  culture.  Mb 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  go  'fit— 

without  adequate  housing.  Native 
communities  are  among  the  hardest  hit  ^ 

Forty  percent  of  homes  in  tribal  areas  are  over¬ 
crowded  and  have  serious  physical  deficiencies. 

In  comparison,  nationally  only  5.9  percent  of 
housing  is  considered  inadequate.  Sixty-nine  per¬ 
cent  of  Native  Americans  living  in  tribal  areas  live 
in  severely  overcrowded  housing. 

Basic  utihties  are  not  available  in  some  Native 
homes.  On  the  48  largest  reservations,  only  46 
percent  of  homes  had  phone  service  in  1998. 
Nationally,  94  percent  of  rural  households  have 
phones.  Electricity  and  heating  options  are  also 
limited.  For  example,  on  the  Navajo  reservation, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  households  are  without 
electric  power.  In  1990,  34  percent  of  households 
on  reservations  used  wood  as  their  heating  source, 
compared  to  four  percent  nationally.  In  1990, 

16.5  percent  of  Native  American  households  in 
tribal  areas  were  without  complete  plumbing.  In 
contrast,  only  1.1  percent  of  white  households  on 


or  near  reservations  were  without  com- 
n ^  plete  plumbing. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  intense 
housing  needs  of  Native  Hawaiians. 
Among  all  Native  peoples  in  the  U.S., 
Native  Hawaiians  experience  the  high- 
est  percentage  of  housing  problems.  In 
V  1995,  half  of  Native  Hawaiian  house- 

^  holds  experienced  problems  of  unaf- 

Ul  fordable,  overcrowded,  and  structurally 

^  inadequate  housing.  The  rate  ofhome- 

4  lessness  for  Native  Hawaiians  was  dou- 

2}  ble  that  for  non-Native  Hawaiians. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  contribute  to  housing 
problems  in  Indian  Country.  The  poverty  rate  for 
rural  Native  Americans  is  37  percent.  In  reserva¬ 
tion  areas,  47  percent  of  Native  American  house¬ 
holds  earned  less  than  $15,000  per  year.  Many 
with  low  salaries  spend  over  half  their  income  on 
housing.  In  a  1997  survey,  40.5  percent  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  low-income 
families  reported  they  had  been  unable  to  pay 
rent,  mortgage,  or  utility  bills  that  year. 

But  unemployment  and  poverty  are  not  the  only 
barriers  to  adequate  housing  in  Indian  Country. 
Poor  access  to  credit  for  home  purchases,  mis¬ 
management  of  lands  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  insufiBcient  fimds  for  Indian  hous¬ 
ing  programs,  and  the  extreme  isolation  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions  of  many  reservations  all 
contribute  to  a  poor  housing  record  in  Indian 
Country.  ■ 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


Expanding  home  ownership  is  an  important  step 
toward  increased  economic  stability  and  security  for 
families  and  communities.  For  families,  owning  a 
home  is  important  for  two  reasons.  Home  ownership 
can  provide  adequate,  long-term  housing  and  may 
open  economic  opportunities.  Home  ownership  can 
provide  economic  security  and  create  equity  that  can 
be  used  for  continued  education,  new  business,  or 
retirement.  In  1997, 46%  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Natives  households  owned  their  own  homes, 
compared  to  two  thirds  nationally. 

High  rates  of  home  ownership  are  beneficial  to  com¬ 
munities.  Home  construction  and  renovation  create 
jobs  in  communities.  Home  owners  become  estab¬ 
lished  community  residents  with  credit  access.  Their 
home  purchase  constitutes  an  important  financial 
investment  in  their  communities.  In  Indian  Country, 
where  acquiring  funds  for  economic  development  is 
often  a  challenge,  encouraging  home  ownership  can 
jump-start  local  economies. 

Hurdles  to  Home  Ownership 
in  Indian  Country 

One  substantial  obstacle  to  Native  Americans  interest¬ 
ed  in  owning  a  home  is  access  to  credit  In  1997, 
Native  Americans  were  the  only  group  for  which 
home  purchase  loans  declined,  compared  to  a  12% 
increase  for  Asians,  and  a  4%  increase  for  blacks  & 
Hispanics.  Housing  advocates  have  accused  lenders  of 
redlining  reservations.  Banks  contend  they  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  serve  potential  homeowners  on  federal  trust 
lands  because  the  legal  status  of  trust  lands  prevents 
them  fixim  foreclosing  on  the  property  when  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  not  paid.  The  slow  bureaucracy  of  the  BIA  in 
processing  requests  for  land  titles,  required  to  secure  a 
mortgage,  also  hinders  prospective  homeowners. 

Native  Americans  hoping  to  build  or  buy  their  own 
homes  on  reservations  have  been  delayed  as  much  as  a 
year  in  securing  a  mortgage  because  of  BIA  backlogs. 

In  1999,  mortgage  approvals  for  Native  Americans  (in 
tribal  and  non-tribal  areas)  increased  dramatically. 


with  conventional  home  purchase  loans  up  59  percent. 
This  substantial  change  may  be  attributed  to  expanded 
initiatives  for  Native  Americans,  such  as  tribal  credit 
counseling  programs,  and  low  interest  rates.  Lenders 
have  also  made  efforts  to  increase  service  in  tribal 
areas.  Yet,  despite  the  striking  increase,  42  percent  of 
Native  American  applicants  were  denied  loans  in 

1999,  compared  to  25  percent  of  white  apphcants. 

Federal  and  Tribal  Housing  Programs 
Struggling  to  Meet  Current  Needs 

As  part  of  its  trust  responsibility,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  an  obligation  to  work  with  tribes  to  provide 
housing  for  Native  Americans.  But  despite  trust  oblig¬ 
ations  and  the  overwhelming  housing  needs  in  Indian 
Country,  federal  assistance  for  Indian  housing  pro¬ 
grams  is  shrinking.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  federal  expenditures  for  Indian 
housing  assistance  programs  fell  between  1978  and 

2000,  despite  rapid  population  growth. 

One  effect  of  decreased  federal  fimding  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  subsidized  housing  in  tribal  areas.  In  1998, 
HUD  reported  that  Indian  families  waited  for  subsi¬ 
dized  housing  twice  as  long  as  families  nationally,  41 
months  compared  to  21  months.  Homelessness  among 
Native  Americans  is  disproportionate.  Thirty  thousand 
people  are  on  waiting  lists  for  low-income  rental  units 
in  Indian  Country.  It  would  take  50  percent  more  low- 
income  rental  units  in  tribal  areas  to  house  them.  ■ 

Brought  to  You  by... 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  the  FCNL 
Indian  Report  is  funded  entirely  through  the 
generous  gifts  of  individuals  like  you. 

You  can  support  the  ongoing  work  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  by 
making  a  donation  today.  All  contributors  regu¬ 
larly  receive  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
and  the  Indian  Report. 


Your  gift  makes  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 
IN  THE  107TH  CONGRESS 

The  principle  legislation  on  housing  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is  the  Native  American 
Housing  and  Self-Determination  Act  (NAHASDA), 
passed  in  1996.  The  act  was  designed  to  provide 
housing  assistance  to  tribes  in  a  manner  that  supported 
self-determination  for  tribes  and  encouraged  economic 
self-sufficiency  in  tribal  areas.  NAHASDA  was 
designed  to  advance  tribal  self-governance  in  Indian 
housing  programs,  as  federal  policy  has  tried  to  do  in 
other  areas  such  as  education  and  health  care. 

Through  NAHASDA,  tribes  and  Tribally  Designated 
Housing  Entities  (TDHEs)  are  eligible  for  block  grants 
for  housing  construction  and  maintenance  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  Block  grants  allow  tribes  and  TDHEs  greater 
freedom  to  design  and  construct  housing  that  best 
meets  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

As  HUD  and  tribes  implement  NAHASDA,  they  will 
need  to  fine  tune  the  legislation.  Of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  is  continued  consultation  with  tribes  on  rule- 
making  and  implementation  of  the  act.  NAHASDA 
will  need  to  be  reauthorized  in  the  107th  Congress. 


This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  tribes  and  law¬ 
makers  to  review  together  the  effectiveness  of 
NAHASDA  in  its  first  years.  ■ 


Traditional  Native  Homes 

While  many  Native  Americans  live  in  “modem” 
homes,  in  certain  areas,  traditional  house  designs 
continue  to  be  used.  Navajo  hogans,  Seminole 
chickees,  and  Kick^xx)  wickiups  are  all  exam¬ 
ples  of  traditional  houses  that  continue  to  serve 
native  peoples.  Traditional  homes  may  be 
“updated”  with  electricity  and  other  utilities,  or 
they  may  serve  as  temporary,  seasonal  homes. 

For  some  families,  traditional  homes  are  fimction- 
al,  cultural  expressions.  For  others,  traditional 
homes  are  inexpensive  substitutes  when  other 
housing  is  not  available  or  affordable. 
Communities  and  public  agencies  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  unique  and  efficient  aspects  of  traditional 
homes,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  adequate 
and  varied  housing  options  for  Native  peoples. 


NEXT  STEPS;  IMPROVING  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  AND 
ENCOURAGING  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


In  the  106th  Congress,  important  legislation  to 
improve  Indian  housing  was  introduced  and  passed  the 
House  as  part  of  HR  1776,  the  American  Home 
Ownership  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  bill 
included  several  amendments  to  NAHASDA  and  a 
provision  for  the  formation  of  a  trust  lands  commis¬ 
sion  to  address  the  BIA  backlog  for  deed  requests. 
Establishing  a  trust  lands  commission  to  review  BIA 
management  would  be  an  important  first  step  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  federal  government  does  not  remain  an 
obstacle  to  home  ownership  in  Indian  Country.  The 
bill  would  also  extend  NAHASDA  to  Native 
Hawaiians.  Tribes  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  self-governance  programs  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities  in  the  areas 
of  education,  health  care  and,  most  recently,  housing. 


Extending  NAHASDA  to  Native  Hawaiians  would 
support  self-governance  and  open  opportunities  for 
them  to  address  the  critical  housing  needs  in  their 
communities. 

HR  1776  has  been  stalled  in  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  pass  the  106th  Congress,  despite  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  the  bill.  Congress  should  work  to  pass 
similar  provisions  in  the  107th  Congress. 

Other  initiatives  which  should  be  considered  in  the 
next  Congress  include  increasing  federal  fimding  for 
Native  housing,  creating  incentives  for  private  lenders 
to  serve  underserved  communities  in  Indian  Country, 
and  providing  technical  support  to  tribes  in  managing 
housing  programs.  ■ 


RT*"*/*"*  Friends  Committee  on 
Ipy  ^  National  Legislation 
11  24S  Second  Street,  NE 

KJI  I  \  Washington,  DC  20002-S79S 

Addren  Service  Requested 


NATIVE  AMERICANS:  AT  HOME  IN  THE  2000  ELECTIONS? 


Not  until  1924  did  Native  Americans  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  U.S.  Today  Native  Americans  make  up 
only  one  percent  of  the  electorate.  Rarely  do  Native 
voters,  as  a  group,  receive  substantial  attention  from 
presidential  candidates. 

Yet  Native  voters  can  be  key  in  certain  districts  and 
states.  National  media  have  noted  the  increased  politi¬ 
cal  contributions  to  campaigns  from  certain  tribes. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  number  of  Native  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  political  conventions  increased  this  year. 


Questions  for  Candidates 

■  Native  Americans  living  in 

reservation  areas  face  the  ^  ^ 

nation’s  worst  levels  of  pover¬ 
ty,  unemployment,  substandard  housing,  and 
poor  health  indicators.  How  would  you 
address  these  concerns? 

■  Indian  schools  are  in  poor  condition,  without 
adequate  heating,  plumbing,  and  electrical  sys¬ 
tems,  and  are  often  unable  to  support  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  technologies.  How 
would  you  work  to  improve  the  learning  envi¬ 
ronments  for  Native  American  children? 

■  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  government  has  a 
unique  responsibility  to  Native  American 
tribes? 

■  Consider  writing  letters  to  the  editor,  meeting 
with  candidates,  and  asking  questions  at 
campaign  stops  or  on  candidates’  interactive 
web  sites. 


At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  Native 
delegates  gathered  formally  for  the  first  time  to  form 
the  Native  American  caucus. 

In  many  cases,  native  peoples’  concerns  mirror  voters’ 
priorities  nationally,  including  important  issues  such  as 
the  environment,  education,  and  health  care.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  tribal  sovereignty,  treaty  rights,  and  trust  fulfill¬ 
ment  are  key  issues.  All  presidential  and  congression¬ 
al  candidates  should  understand  the  unique  aspects  of 
Indian  law  and  the  obUgation  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  respect  tribal  sovereignty  and  treaty  rights. 

Ignorance,  rather  than  partisan  differences,  can  some¬ 
times  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  advancing  tribal  con¬ 
cerns  in  Congress.  Educating  candidates  through  town 
meetings  and  interviews  may  help  ensure  that  the 
107th  Congress  is  more  attentive  to  Indian  issues. 
Especially  in  areas  where  there  are  no  longer  tribes,  it 
is  important  to  remind  candidates  that  voters  want  to 
see  the  federal  government  uphold  its  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  and  fulfill  its  trust  responsibilities.  ■ 


Reprinting  Indian  Report  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute 
items  from  FCNL's  Indian  Report.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit 

"Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Report,  [issue  #,  quarter 
and  year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 
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